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volume opens with a short chapter on the general principles of 
medical jurisprudence, after which follow chapters on special 
divisions of the subject. Whenever it has been possible, tables have 
been inserted. Although many tables and much space have been 
devoted to the distinguishing features between human and animal 
blood, no mention is made of the newer methods for diagnosing 
human blood by the action of the anti-bodies. W. T. L. 


The Medical Epitome Series. Microscopy and Bacteriology : 
a Manual for Students and Practitioners. By P. E. 
Archinard, A.M., M.D., Demonstrator of Microscopy and 
Bacteriology, Tulane University of Louisiana, Medical Depart¬ 
ment. Series Edited by V. C. Pedersen, A.M., M.D. Phila¬ 
delphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co. 

In a book of this size and scope it is scarcely possible and indeed 
hardly desirable to do more than state the essential facts and 
accepted doctrines concerning the subject. The present work, 
therefore, represents in a way an abstract of the larger and standard 
text-books upon bacteriology and furnishes the outlines for a more 
extended and precise study of the subject. The first part of the 
book is devoted to a short review of the fundamental principles of 
bacteriology and to a description of the more common technical 
procedures, under which are included the preparation of media, 
sterilization, and a few staining methods; the later portions, on 
the other hand, deal with the morphological and physiological char¬ 
acteristics of most of the important pathogenic bacteria. The B. 
dysenterise receives due recognition. At the end of each chapter 
is appended a series of questions, which adapts the book for quizzing. 
There are 74 illustrations, among which are a few borrowed from 
Abbott’s excellent plates. W. T. L. 


A Manual of Bacteriology. For Students and Physicians. 
By Fred. C. Zapfe, M.D., Professor of Histology in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and Professor of Pathology, Bacte¬ 
riology, and Hygiene in the Illinois Medical College, Chicago. 
Lea’s Series of Pocket Text-books, edited by Bern. B. Gal- 
laudet, M.D. 

The selective faculty necessary in the preparation of as con¬ 
densed a manual as the members of this series necessarily must be 
has been on the whole judiciously exercised in the present instance. 
Methods of sterilization and its surgical importance, the preparation 
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of culture media, staining and culture methods, and the technique 
of animal inoculation and post-mortem examination are treated 
with sufficient detail; and the description of bacteria, particularly 
those which are clinically most important, leaves nothing to be 
desired, while the plates and engravings are excellent and well 
chosen. Theoretical questions, on the other hand, are put off in 
a most cursory fashion, the section devoted to such a subject as 
immunity, for example, being little more than an expanded glossary 
of technical terms, or at best a suggestive list of subjects for the 
student’s guidance. In the discussion of antitoxins and other bac¬ 
teriological products employed for therapeutic purposes the author 
strikes a conservative note; diphtheria is still, in spite of much good 
experimental work that has been done in this line, the only disease 
in which positive results can be expected from the use of antitoxin. 

The text contains certain discrepancies that cannot fail to perplex 
the student and seem to call for some explanation. Thus on page 
274 we read that “thus far it has been impossible to produce 
typhoid fever experimentally in animals,” and later, on page 282, 
under immunization, that “it is possible to immunize animals 
against typhoid.” Again, the assertion on page 256 that “cholera 
is pathogenic for men only” does not harmonize with the statement 
that “the serum of the blood of animals that have recovered from 
cholera contains a substance which has decided bactericidal prop¬ 
erties.” We assume that in each case the identical disease is meant, 
and if so, the statements either require revision or they are to be 
taken in a relative sense only. Perhaps the looseness of statement 
may be partly accounted for by a similar laxity in the use of words 
revealed, for example, in the case of “tubercular” and “tubercu¬ 
lous,” which occur synonymously—sometimes in the same sentence 
-—yet the distinction between the two is clear and, one would think, 
ought to appeal with special force to a pathologist. “ Postmortemed” 
may be convenient, but is scarcely musical, and is certainly an 
avoidable barbarism that ought to be relegated to the laboratory, 
where it was presumably evolved. R. M. G. 


Ambulance Work and Nursing. A Handbook on First Aid to the 
Injured, with a Section on Nursing, etc. Chicago: W. T. Keener 
& Co. 

No pains have been spared to make this work attractive, as it is 
handsomely bound in cloth and gilt, and there are many illustrations, 
for the most part from photographs. Particularly good are those 
showing the different methods of bandaging. It is written for lay 
readers, and for such should prove of interest and value, though 



